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The President’s Perspective 


In my last President’s Perspective I outlined the impressive range of activities 
undertaken by the Club. These are kept going by an energetic set of volunteers. 

There are many ways of being a member of any organization. One way is being a 
‘passive’ member. Many of us belong to several organizations and we don’t have 
the time or energy to be active in all of them. That does not mean that we don’t 
support what they do and wish to continue being a member but we only occasionally 
participate in the activities. 

As personal circumstances alter, we often change the way in which we are members. 
For example, we might attend more of the monthly meetings or field trips. Many 
will move from being a ‘passive’ member to being a ‘sporadically active’ member. 
These members help out from time-to-time but do not commit themselves to any 
ongoing responsibility. A Club needs a lot of these members who can help when 
there is a short-term task that needs a few more hands. 

It is a brief stretch from being a ‘sporadically active’ member to a ‘specifically 
active’ member. These members are involved in just one of the many activities of 
the Club. Outside that circle they are hardly known, but are crucial because they 
know the one activity well and keep it functioning. 

At the other end of the spectrum are the ‘overall active’ members who seem to have 
their hands in several activities. They do the most work, know the most people, and 
get the greatest satisfaction and fun. Many of those on Council fit in this category. 

Council has noticed there are a disproportionate number of ‘passive’ members. For 
the future it is evident that we need more members in more ‘active’ modes. How can 
the Club make its activities more welcoming and increase member participation to 
keep it operating? I invite you to consider the way in which you are a member. If 
you want a sense of belonging, a social element, or a feeling of accomplishment, 
then try lending a hand. It is not a permanent commitment! 

Check the Club’s website frequently to get the latest on activities. We have added a 
section ‘Lend a Hand’ that lists where help is needed. You will be most welcome. 

Ann MacKenzie 
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The 2010 Soiree and the 
Awards for 2009 


Karen McLachlan Hamilton 


As I was driving to the Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club’s annual Soiree, the sky 
looked ominous. Would it be a repeat of last year? W ould we have to struggle in 
the dark,? Thankfully it was not. There were no downed branches as I approached, 
and St. Basil’s Church had electricity. Things were looking good. 

I arrived early enough to see the Macoun projects (always a delight), have a nice 
glass of wine, and meet other Club members. You never know who you may see. I 
was delighted to see Brenda. We have known one another for years (our parents 
were long time friends), but our paths have not crossed for quite some time. It was 
great to catch up on what was happening with her and her brother. I also had a 
chance to see Fenja’s daughter Sharon and her family. I know children grow up (and 
I do get the occasional update from Fenja), but when you do not see someone for a 
couple of years, it is always shock to see how fast they do this. Even the “baby” is 
almost as tall as I am. Where does the time go? 1 never had a chance sample the 
food, and those fruit skewers looked good, but there were too many things to see and 
do. 

This year there w-ere three Macoun exhibits, two of which had living examples. 

Dawn’s exhibit was on Lasius minutus Emery. This species of ant is common in the 
Macoun study area and many of the mounds are monitored by the Club (one of the 
club’s ongoing projects). Dawn provided a lot of information about these animals, 
and presented it in her usual enthusiastic manner. She brought part of a colony for 
us to see, but without the queen, there was some speculation on how long they would 
last, and if returned to the main colony would they be accepted. They were still 
going strong by the end of the evening, so they may have had a successful reunion. 

Ian, Nathan and Jordan provided a detailed synopsis of the Crayfish of Ontario. Did 
you know there were nine species in Ontario, six of which can be found locally? 
Their images were great and they were able to describe the differences between the 
species both morphologically and behaviourally. I learned a lot about these 
creatures that evening and I believe there may be a budding taxonomist, 
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behaviourist, or aquatic biologist among them. 




Gabriel’s project focussed 
on the Ball Python 
(Python regius). I 
learned the Ball Python is 
a small African snake that 
lives in grasslands and 
savannahs. The reason it 
is named this is because 
of its defence strategy of 
rolling into a ball and 
tucking its head into the 
centre. A most unusual 
behaviour. Gabriel also 
did a great job describing 
the difference between 
pythons and boa 
constrictors. His live 
python definitely left an 
impression among 
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members. 


This year was a banner year with respect to the number of art/photography 
submissions. I was told there were about 96 entries which, I thought, were all very 
professionally done. The person who produced amazing images using pyrography 
(wood burning) using basswood as the preferred medium. It was no surprise that one 
of her images was awarded the art prize. Diane’s Wood Duck was voted the most 
popular photograph. 



During the formal portion of the evening, both Dawn and Ian, Presidents of the 
Minors and Majors respectively, report on Macoun activities and gave us some of 
their highlights of past year. Both loved the field trips (no surprise there), and 1 
think Ian’s story of the floating bog was priceless. Some of the topics discussed 
during the indoor meetings included endemics, sap feeders, the Emerald Ash Borer, 
Snakeheads, and the fishes of Algonquin Park. 

The soiree is the time when the tlub recognises members and one non-member for 
their efforts. This year, five awards were presented. 

Fenja Brodo became one of the newest Honorary Members. Fenja’s contributions to 
the Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club and to the community is vast. She is known for 
her work on Ellesmere Island, with the Eastern Ontario Biodiversity Museum, and as 
editor of Trail and Landscape (1991 to 2001). She has been involved in the Club 
for more than 40 years, beginning as a member, but has been involved with many 
committees throughout the years, and currently holds a Vice-President position. 
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Fenja’s enthusuiasm is 
infectous, she can find a 
sense wonder anywhere, 
which often sparks interest in 
those around her. 

Paul Catling became the 
second Honorary Member for 
2009. Paul has been an 
active member since 1982, 
has served on council as well 
as on various committees, 
and has been an Associate 
Editor of The Canadian 
Field-Natruralist since 1997. 
He is known internationally 
for his research and vast 
knowledge in botany 
(aquatics, forages, berry 




crops and invasive 
weeds), but he is 
equally renowned 
for his studies of 
birds, reptiles, and 
invertebrates. 
Conservation 
issues are also dear 
to his heart; his 
involvement with 
the Nature 
Conservancy, 
COSEWIC, the 
Federation of 
Ontario Naturalists 
and the OFNC is 
significant. 

The George 
McGee Service 
Award was given 
to Gretchen and 
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Tony Denton for their long-standing dedicated work at the Fletcher Wildlife Garden 
(FWG). In the past 12 years they have been active in the Backyard Garden group, in 
the buckthorn removal, and in maintaining the FWG birdfeeder. Probably anyplace 
within the garden has felt the hands of Tony or Gretchen or both. What has made 
them come back all those years? They would say they receive as much as they give. 
They enjoy the company of fellow volunteers, and have the opportunity to see some 
of the city’s wildlife in a relaxed atmosphere. Unfortunately neither were able to 
attend the soiree to receive their award. 

Donna DuBreuil, President of 
the Ottawa-Carleton Wildlife 
Centre, received the Mary 
Stuart Education Award in 
recognition of the Centre’s 
School program and of its 
efforts to raise public 
awareness of the wildlife’s 
plight when there is conflict 
with humans. The Centre’s 
aim is to develop an 
appreciation for the natural 
world which will hopefully 
solve human/animal conflicts 
in a more humane and cost- 
effective manner. If anyone 
is interested in reading more 
about the centre, I suggest 
you look at their website 
www.wildlifeinfo.ca. When 
receiving this award, Donna 
wanted to acknowledge Kate 
MacNeil for her all her work at the Centre as Education Coordinator. 

d 

The Conservation Award (Non-Member) was given to Meredith Brown who is the 
Executive Director of Ottawa Riverkeeper. Since its inception (2001), the Ottawa 
Riverkeeper has raised the profile of the Ottawa River. This became especially 
important during the sewage dumping incident in 2009. At that time, Meredith’s 
voice of reason kept the public debate science based, which resulted in funding from 
all government levels to enhance the water quality of the Ottawa River. 
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The evening concluded with a live auction, the results of the silent auction, coffee, 
tea and treats. Thanks should go to the Excursion and Lectures Committee for 
organizing the event, to David Hob den for providing the pictures for this article and 
to everyone who made the evening memorable. 
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The history of the Constance Bay 
Sandhills - decline of a biodiversity 
gem in the Ottawa valley 

Paul M. Catling', Ken W. Spicer * 2 and Daniel F. Brunton 3 


History is interesting, but it is more than that. Understanding the history of unusual 
ecosystems is fundamental to protecting their biodiversity. The savannah scrubland 
on The Sandhills at Constance Bay is rich in rare and uncommon species. Some are 
disjunct from the north and west like False Heather ( Hudsonia tomentosa - Figure 1), 
Richardson’s Sedge (Carex richardsonii ) and Northwestern Red-winged 
Grasshopper ( Arphia pseudoneitana pseudoneitana). Others are disjunct from 
typically more southerly distributions, like Puccoon ( Lithospermum caroliniense var. 
croceum - Figure 2) and Butterfly-weed ( Asclepias tuberosus). Ten plant species are 
known from nowhere else in the City of Ottawa. 

Why is this a biodiversity hotspot? And why are some rare or endangered species 
gone from this site? It is not a complicated answer. It was an unusual open habitat 
that likely existed for thousands of years and it was only recently largely destroyed 
through conversion to a pine plantation. If the long term history of the site had been 
better understood, it may not have been largely destroyed, and by examining the 
recent history we may be in a better position to plan for the future protection of this 
special area. 

An early postglacial relict - 7000 BC 

Porsild (1941) and later Breitung (1957) suggested that the flora was a relict from an 
earlier period when The Sandhills were formed on the shores of the Champlain Sea 
which occupied the lower Ottawa Valley several thousand years ago. During the 
initial stages of development, the glacial lake that preceded the Champlain Sea, and 
later the sea itself, received very strong flows of water from the melting ice sheet and 
the from the Fossmill Outlet which drained glacial Lake Algonquin and precursors of 


'170 Sanford Ave., Ottawa, Ontario K.2C 0E9, catlingp@agr.gc.ca 

2 164 Baillie Ave., R.R. 1, Woodlawn, Ontario K.0A 3M0 (formerly Constance Bay) 

3 216 Lincoln Heights Road, Ottawa, Ontario K2B 8A8, dbruntonn21 l@rogers.com 
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Figure 1. The provincially rare Beach Heather, also called Sand Golden Heather 
(Hudsonia tomentosa), has disappeared from The Sandhills. Its open sandy habitat 
was destroyed by development of a pine plantation. Photo by D.F. Brunton along 
the Madawaska River near Combermere, Ontario on 16 August 2006. 

the upper Great Lakes. The water transported the sand resulting from erosion by ice 
and water. 

The sea occupied a large area of the Ottawa Valley to the present elevation of 
approximately 194m (635 ). It receded to freshwater Lake Lampsilis 10,000 years 
ago, later draining to become the Ottawa River between 10,000 and 9,000 years 
before present (Parent and Occhietti 1988). The sand was first deposited in the 
Champlain Sea delta in the region of Petawawa, but later along the edges of Lake 
Lampsilis and finally along the receding channels of what became the Ottawa River. 
The more elevated areas of coarse sand developed an unusual flora and fauna quite 
unlike that of the abundant rock and glacial overburden substrates that cover much of 
Ontario. These more or less isolated sandy areas in the Ottawa valley are well known 
for their nationally, provincially and regionally significant species (Carbyn and 
Catling 1995, Catling et al. 2009). Two sister areas of The Sandhills in the upper 
Ottawa Valley: Westmeath (a protected provincial park, Brunton 1995) and CFB 
Petawawa (a managed military base, Brunton 1999) also contain unusual flora and 
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fauna. Although similar in dominant vegetation to some of these other sandy areas, 
and sharing some rare species, the Constance Bay Sandhills were quite different with 
a more southern aspect and including a number of species not found elsewhere in the 
Ottawa Valley. 

Marie Victorin (1935) postulated that species that are widespread in the west and 
isolated in the east extended narrowly eastward along a corridor of open habitat in 
front of the Wisconsin glacier more than 10,000 years ago. There remains no better 
explanation for many western plants in the east. There is, however, a possibility that 
seeds of western plants could have been introduced in blankets and furs from the 
west by the fur traders. However, insects are much less likely to have traveled this 
way and the presence of western insects such as the Northwestern Red-winged 
Grasshopper, Arphia pseudonietana pseudonietana, disjunct from the prairies and at 
its absolute eastern limit, seems more likely to be an early postglacial relict, thus 
favouring Marie Victorin’s explanation for a flora and fauna of western affinity. It is 
further supported by isolated occurrences of other western insects in late ice-age 
relict habitats of the Ottawa Valley (e.g. Bouchard et al. 2001). 

Fire, drought and native people, 7000 BC - 1600 AD 

The Sandhills were likely formed by riverine sand, and the hilly topography is a 
consequence of wind blown sand dunes indicating open conditions at the time of 
early formation. The high elevation of the dunes and the low shorelines on three 
sides probably resulted in a deep water table over much of the area and the sandy 
substrate would not have held surface water leading to periodic drought. This likely 
promoted drought-adapted species such as graminoid plants and shrubs and limited 
tree growth. The dry conditions would also have increased the incidence of natural 
fires caused by lightning. 

As well as substrate characters, the location of the site may have contributed to 
continuously open conditions as a result of the use of fire by native peoples. The 
Ottawa River was a major transportation route. Human bones and artefacts suggest 
that The Sandhills were used extensively by native people with paleo and archaic 
Indians present soon after glaciation several thousand years ago, and later the 
woodland culture including mostly Algonkians but also Hurons for thousands of 
years (e.g. Savage 1972, Shchepanek 1976, Sowter 1909, Watson 1972). Big Sand 
Point on the north side of The Sandhills was also used as a campsite by voyageurs 
and was also the site of a massacre of an Iroquois war party (e.g. Sowter 1909). 
Collection of wood for fuel and heating and starting of fires would have helped to 
maintain open conditions. Considering that, the point offered some refuge from 
biting insects, the sand facilitated access to land and water and dry wood (as 
driftwood) that would have been available on the beach, and the open, hilly parkland 
was ideal for hunting, it seems most likely that The Sandhills would have served as a 
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preferred camping site of native peoples for thousands of years. Frequently native 
people burned dry woodland to improve hunting. With both natural and human- 
caused fires, the frequency of fire was probably greater here as a result of continuous 
occupation than it would have been otherwise since The Sandhills are surrounded by 
water on three sides, reducing the likelihood of fires started elsewhere reaching it. 

Early explorers 

Etienne Brule was probably the first European to see The Sandhills in 1610, soon 
followed by Champlain in 1613. Champlain passed The Sandhills (on his way to 
Huronia) on 4 June and reported “the land is sandy and there is found here a root 
which dyes a crimson colour, with which the savages paint their faces..." (Grant 
1907). This is likely a reference to Hairy Puccoon ( Lithospemum caroliniense - 
Figure 2) based on the association with sandy ground and the approximate position of 
Champlain near the sandhills on this date. The roots of the plant, as Champlain 
suggested, produce a red (or purple) dye that was used by native people across 
eastern North America (Erichsen-Brown 1979) and which occurs nowhere else in the 
Ottawa Valley. The possibility of it being a reference to Bloodroot ( Sanguinaria 
canadensis) cannot be ruled out, although that species has not been recorded on the 
Constance Bay peninsula (Porsild 1941, Boyd and Cuddy 1984, pers. obs.). 
Champlain camped that night nearby on Mohr Island off McLaren’s Landing. 

Diaries of later explorers who passed by (Brebeuf, Radisson, DesGroseillers, 

LaSalle, Laverendrye, Mackenzie, etc.) are less readily available and have not been 
checked for information. Regardless, Champlain’s probable reference to Hairy 
Puccoon, which grows in open sandy places, suggests open sandy habitat on The 
Sandhills approximately 400 years ago. 

The first survey, 1600 - 1822 

For a few hundred years after the first explorers, all of Torbolton Township remained 
an uncharted wilderness (Hope 1998), but the first land survey was completed in pre¬ 
settlement times and is very informative. Torbolton was surveyed in the winter of 
1822 under contract to Reuben Sherwood of Belleville and survey notebook 
661 T 20 is labelled “Torbolton - Sherwood,” but the surveyor was actually John 
McN aughton. The area northwest of Constance Creek where The Sandhills began 
(Cone V, lot 12) is described as “open pitch pine” and then “the same” to lot 20 at 
the northwest tip of the peninsula where there were “thickets of small hardwoods.” 
There seems little doubt that McNaughton was describing an open field with low 
vegetation since such open areas were often referred to as a “pitch” at that time 
(Stacey Rombough and Deborah Scott, Survey Records, Ministry of Natural 
Resources, pers. comm, and pers. obs.). The word “pine” following the period 
indicated the presence of pine trees. The notes thus suggest that in 1 822 prior to any 
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Figure 2. Hairy Puccoon (Lithspermum caroliniense var. croceum) was the first 
plant to be recorded from The Sandhills. After the observation of Champlain in 
1613, it was next noticed by the legendary Ottawa Valley naturalist, Charles 
Macnamara in 1921. It was reported as “common" (Porsild 1941) and "frequent" 
(Breitung 1957) in the 1940s and 1950s. It is now rare and its decline is associated 
with the loss of open habitat. Photo by D.F. Brunton on 25 May 1985 at Constance 
Bay. 

settlement, most of The Sandhills peninsula was open with a low grassy and shrub 
cover, and with scattered trees, i.e. a savannah. 

Settlement period, 1822 - 1920 

Although The Sandhills peninsula had been very attractive to native people, it was 
much less attractive to European settlers. There was settlement in Torbolton 
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township in the 1820s when LaPottie’s Tavern on the point just southeast of The 
Sandhills was frequented by log drivers. At about the same time Hammett Pinhey 
settled south of The Sandhills and apparently renamed Sand Bay after his daughter 
Constance. The Sandhills was regarded as having little agricultural value by the 
early settlers as a result of it being pure sand (Belden and Co. 1879). By 1834 there 
were 30 farms in the area but the infertile Sandhills remained vacant. Following the 
fur trade during the middle and late 1800s the forwarding steamers passed The 
Sandhills between small communities at the rapids at Aylmer and Chatts Victoria 
(Chats Falls) and there appear to have been no settlers on the peninsula (Hope 1998, 
Richardson 1988). In early settlement times and even much later. The Sandhills were 
known primarily as a place where blueberries were abundant and indeed it was a 
meeting place because farmers and local people came to pick berries (Baskin and 
Wilson 1967, Walker and Walker 1968, Wilson and Fulford 2003). 

The Sandhills was also to some extent protected from development by wetlands to 
the southwest. The valley of Constance Creek was, and to some extent still is, a vast 
swampy ‘wilderness’ that restricts access to the river shore. This was particularly 
true during the early settlement period (Belden and Co. 1879). Even in 1890, travel 
in the vicinity of Constance Creek to reach the “Greenland” on the Ottawa River side 
was considered very risky and this land was called “Purgatory” (Hope 1998, p. 39). 

In 1920 Fred Baldwin purchased most of the shore of Constance Bay and laid out a 
plan for future development (Hope 1999). It was 1923 before any substantial 
development began in The Sandhills, based on tax records. Although the shorelines 
were impacted by the cottage development during and after the 1920s, the central 
Sandhills remained intact for a few more decades. 

An early photograph - 1927 

Trees are dark on the 1927 air photo (Figure 3) and they are scattered and appear in 
groves on the eastern side of the peninsula and near to the tip. A small cloud 
obscures the middle portion of upper part of the peninsula. Pale, treeless areas are 
extensive and cover 50-70% of the ground. In the lower half of the peninsula, the 
sharp edge delineating an open area southwest of the point suggests that this area was 
burned up to the open sandy edge of a trail that the fire could not cross. The south 
side of the lower half of the peninsula is 25% open with a mosaic of forest and 
glades. The only completely open sand is on river shore beaches, but small light 
areas exist throughout the pale area and these undoubtedly represent ridge (dune) 
tops with exposed sandy ground. Trees in the outer and higher parts of the peninsula 
may have resisted fire as a result of limited fuel in open shrubby grassland but 
increased woody fuel in lower areas may have led to more severe fires that could 
have converted forested areas to long-lasting open successional habitats. The trees 
occurred mainly in groves but were also scattered in the open areas. The wooded 





areas had many canopy gaps and were likely quite open and had a similar 
composition to the open areas. This photo corresponds to what may be expected 
from McNaughton’s (1822) survey and to the later descriptions of Porsild (1941) 
and Breitung (1957). The approximate area of open savannah and sand barren 
habitat on the peninsula at this time was 290-300 ha. 


Figure 3. Aerial photo of the Constance Bay Sandhills Peninsula taken on 5 May 
192 7. Much of the area is open shrubland savannah and glades are characteristic 
of the wooded areas. Log booms can be seen in Buckham's Bay south and west of 
the point. National Air Photo Library, Natural Resources Canada, photos HA 246 - 
006 -007. 

The first botanical inventories, 1942 - 1957 AD 

Charles Macnamara, an extraordinary field biologist, photographer and 
conservationist ( www.mfnc.ca/index.php/charlesmacnamara), collected a specimen 
of the Hairy Puccoon ( Lithspermum caroliniense var. croceum) in The Sandhills in 
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June 1921. Herbert Groh, a former treasurer and president of OFNC, weed expert 
and renowned teacher of youth (Taschereau 1972), collected the same plant there in 
1925. He was also the first to report the rare Coast Jointweed (Polygonella 
articulata) from The Sandhills (Groh 1926, 1939). Interestingly Groh was also a 
historian and he published a lot of information about prominent OFNC members and 
was responsible for a short article about the history of the Club (Groh 1955). Harold 
Minshall and John Adams also collected specimens on The Sandhills in the 1930s 
(Senn 1938). Their specimens are in the Canadian Museum of Nature and in the 
Agriculture and Agri-Food Canada collection on the Central Experimental Farm in 
Ottawa. Thus, almost 100 years ago, members of the OFNC and local botanists were 
talking about the unusual flora of The Sandhills. 

r 

It was in 1941, 67 years ago, that Alf Erling Porsild (Soper and Cody 1978) 
published his classic article about the floristic importance of The Constance Bay 
Sandhills. It was a special place then. He described the area as open and scrubby 
with scattered pines and scrub oaks and many kinds of herbs as well as more open 
sandy ridge tops with a number of plants that were found nowhere else in the 
surrounding area. Clearly it is what we would call sand barren and oak savannah. 
Several years later in 1957 August Julius Breitung described it as "treeless and 
prairie-like in aspect, covered with low shrubs. " It appears that there had been little 
change since 1822. 

How much forest? 

Although Porsild (1941) considered the vegetation of the Sandhills to be a long 
persisting relict and a successional stage, he also referred to “destruction of the 
original forest cover ...” A geologist advising him suggested that the old dunes were 
not “live” until recently when the forest cover was removed. He also states that "the 
higher parts of the peninsula were covered by a stand of jack pine but logging 
operations and successive fires have destroyed most of the original forest cover of 
which now but charred stumps remain.” These suggestions and recent fires (after 
1900) may have contributed to the erroneous notion that the high diversity and 
significant flora of The Sandhills could be maintained by returning it to forest. What 
Porsild wrote is at least partly true but his dialogue can lead to the impression of 
former extensive forest cover and it is still repeated. White (2004), for example, 
reports that Porsild found “the centraI area of the peninsula to be to be very open 
due to logging and successive fires." 

Although we may never know for sure, there seems good reason to suspect that the 
peninsula was mostly open scrubland for thousands of years and that the open habitat 
and areas of open sand (which can exist without active dunes) were maintained by a 
combination of fire (both natural and anthropogenic) and drought. 
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The agreement and major destruction, 1953 - 2010 

Up until the 1950s, the loss of habitat on the peninsula was mainly along the shore 
(Figure 4) due to cottage development and removal of sand. The sandy open bluff at 
Big Sand Point, known as Wendigo Mound, was largely destroyed when the sand 
was removed for building purposes (Sowter 1917). Much more serious and 
widespread destruction of the savannah occurred in 1953 when the Township ot 
Torbolton entered into an agreement (for 30 years under the Forestry Act) with the 
Department of Lands and Forests, now Ministry of Natural Resources (MNR), to 
reforest and manage a 174 hectare area of the central sandhills which became 
Torbolton Forest. The Torbolton Forest Advisory Committee was formed and one of 
its objectives was to “preserve its distinctive biological features.” In this they failed. 
Unfortunately neither the MNR nor the advisory committee was aware that the 
unique biological features were associated with open conditions and open sand. 

Trees were planted everywhere in the open habitats between 1953 and 1961. Areas 
burned in 1968 and 1970 were replanted. These well-established saplings that would 
never have survived in the dry competitive environment on their own, quickly 
developed into a forest. “Management practices included discing and furrowing the 
soil, and herbicide application to reduce competition of native species. A fire 
protection road network was also constructed through the dunes” (Wilson 1984). 

Over most of the area, the thick forest overshadowed the savannah which became 
covered with needle litter and was choked out. A rich savannah that had persisted for 
thousands of years had been reduced to fragments within a few decades. 

Public and jurisdictional concern, 1979 - 2010 AD 

In 1979, David White noted that the open sandy areas were the most significant 
habitats in The Sandhills “because most of the rare plants occur here.” Porsild had 
noted the same thing but White did have something new to report—“False Fleather 
may be extirpated. The only open sandy habitat now for these plants exists along the 
roadsides and firebreaks. Unless the amount of open sandy habitat can be increased 
in the future, other species will be lost from the area . . . the tree-planting program of 
the Ontario Ministry of Natural Resources who manage the area has been the most 
destructive.” At the time the Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club and the Federation of 
Ontario Naturalists were having substantial difficulty in persuading the provincial 
government not to manage the area for wood production (OFNC 1978, White 1979). 

However, some hope for The Sandhills emerged when the 1982 management plan of 
OMNR drew a strong negative response from university biologists and local 
naturalists (Wilson 1984). Remarkably the plan called for continued silviculture. 

The Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club (OFNC) responded by providing a management 
plan that would lead to restoration of 25% of the public land to its pre-afforestation 
condition as a first step (Catling et al. 1983a,b). OMNR reacted favourably to the 
Club’s proposal and this led to the next very promising development, the report of 
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Boyd and Cuddy (1984). This accurate and thoughtful document did much more 
than to simply restore some confidence in OMNR. It was based on good science and 
included some very useful recommendations as well as providing a baseline with 
maps of rare species. Two areas representing approximately 58 hectares, one third of 
the public lands, were specifically identified for the first stages in vegetation 
management. 

The work begins .. . and ends 

Asa result of the recommendations of Boyd and Cuddy (1984), restoration work was 
initiated by OMNR. Especially from 1 989 to 1992, trees were removed along trails, 
the ground was scraped to expose bare sand and an area of plantation, one hectare in 
extent, was cleared of all trees. A 20 year management plan was developed with 
additional activities planned (OMNR 1992). This was a promising start and indeed it 
was the most significant restoration event to the present. It was a result of a small 
group of committed individuals (particularly Don Cuddy of the OMNR). Additional 
reports confirmed the significance of the area (e.g. Brunton 1995, Brunton 1997). 

The restoration had only just begun when it ended in 1995 as a result of large scale 
cutbacks and program cancellations in the Ministry of Natural Resources. In 2000, 
responsibility for management of the forest was transferred from OMNR to the City 
of Ottawa. 

A big change in the 2002 photograph 

The events described above are recorded well in the aerial photographs (Figures 4 
and 5). The Sandhills savannah ecosystem has been reduced to 1% of what it was at 
the time of the 1927 photo (approx. 300 hectares) and up until the 1950s. All that is 
left is the restored hectare (Figure 5) and vestiges along roads and trails (totaling 3 
ha). 

Wrinkles in a report 

The most recent conservation management report on The Sandhills (White 2004a) 
does not appear to have been widely circulated. The restoration proposed in White 
(2004a) involves six small management areas along roads and trails as well as one 
additional hectare (which is referred to as a large area). Boyd and Cuddy (1984), 
supported by naturalists and professional biologists working with OFNC, had 
recommended 50 times as much habitat restoration! 

The rationale for White’s (2004a) modest restoration proposal is based on a 
comparison of significant species population trends that may have serious limitations 
as a basis for ecologically sound decision-making. The abundance of plants found in 
the 1950s throughout the large area of the open Sandhills is compared with 
contemporary abundance in much smaller remnant areas of natural habitat along road 
edges. This resulted in the seriously misleading conclusion that both significant 
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Figure 4. Aerial photo of the Constance Bay Sandhills Peninsula taken on 1 October 
1945. National Air Photo Library, Natural Resources Canada, photos A 9551 - 
035-036. 

species representation and the ecological integrity of the sand savannah habitat itself 
are largely unchanged from the 1950s. While the diversity of key sand savannah 
species has remained approximately the same (with some notable losses), the 
precipitous drop in the populations of such species and reductions in the extent of 
their habitat in recent decades remains largely undetected in the 2004 study. The fact 
is that almost every native species on The Sandhills has undergone very substantial 
decline and some species, including, for example, the endangered Patterned Green 
(Northern Barrens) Tiger Beetle ( Cicindela patruela patruela Dejean) have 
altogether disappeared. 

The remaining significant species are more or less surrounded by an extremely 
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Figure 5. Aerial photo of the Constance Bay Sandhills Peninsula taken on 25 May 
2002. National Air Photo Library, Natural Resources Canada, photo A31836-094. 
Arrow shows the area of restoration (the clearing) that was established in 1992. 


depauperate conifer plantation ecosystem, which has been referred to as an 
“ecological desert.” The negative effect of plantations on natural open habitat has 
been widely documented (e.g. Catling et al. 2009). Plants listed as stable or common 
in White (2004a) may, in fact, be on a trajectory to disappearance as a result of the 
various ecological effects of limited area. Although it is well known that plants can 
survive in relatively small areas over long periods, fauna including a diverse 
assemblage of insects may require larger spaces to be insured of survival. White's 
(2004a) report may set up road blocks to an appropriate restoration effort by 
suggesting that the initial (1998) habitat restoration required excessive amounts of 
physical effort, provided a minimal return and would require considerable monitoring 
before it’s efficacy could be established. Based on analysed data (Catling and 
Kostiuk 2010), we believe that the 1998 restoration was not only practical and cost 
efficient in terms of implementation but effective in terms of ecological restoration. 
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Indeed if it was two or three times larger, a threatened butterfly that has disappeared 
from the area, the Mottled Duskywing (Erynnis martialis ), might be successfully re¬ 
introduced. 

Although White’s management recommendations (2004a) are problematic, his rare 
plant manual (2004b) will undoubtedly prove very useful in restoration efforts. 

An enigma 

Some of the major losses of biodiversity in Canada over the past 50 years are a result 
of lack of information. In the case of The Sandhills, from the early days to the 
present, we had a series of increasingly accurate and comprehensive reports (e.g. 
White 1979, Boyd and Cuddy 1 984, Brunton 1995) with sensible recommendations. 
There was also the interest of both professional biologists and local people. Natural 
values and natural landscapes are a feature of the Canadian identity and we were the 
first in 1992 to agree internationally to protect our biodiversity. Considering all this 
you may well ask, “if we cannot protect a biodiversity gem within the National 
Capital Region, what hope is there for the rest of the country?” 

Some have suggested that our most important natural landscapes should not be 
managed by local governments. However there are numerous successful examples of 
local management across the country ... prairies in Windsor Ontario, wetlands in 
Sackville Nova Scotia, wetlands and prairies in Regina Saskatchewan, ravine 
vegetation in Calgary Alberta, rainforest in Vancouver British Columbia, various 
woodland and wetland habitats in numerous Ontario communities ... the list goes on 
and on. The City of Ottawa has many conservation successes to point to as well, 
such as its identification of almost 200 Urban Natural Areas, the establishment of 
both the vast Marlborough Regional Forestand the South March Highlands 
Conservation Forest, the acquisition of substantial conservation lands in the Carp 
Hills, etc. Protection and restoration of The Sandhills is very much within our 
experience and our capacity. 

An opportunity - now 

The City of Ottawa has taken over the ownership of the forest and assumed the 
management responsibility according to the MNR plan for 1992-2012 (Anon. 2005). 
The Sandhills is designated as a Provincially Significant Area of Natural and 
Scientific Interest (ANSI) by MNR (Brunton 1995) and as a City of Ottawa Natural 
System Strategy Natural Area (Brunton 1997) in recognition of its biological value 
and threatened status. Attitudes toward protection and the need for science-based 
management are changing. 

The idea of protecting biodiversity on The Sandhills by converting much of the 
plantation to a savannah with extensive open scrubland, grasslands and areas of open 
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sand is both reasonable and easily attainable. Such ecologically positive action 
would afford protection to its exceptional biodiversity, and also offer residents and 
visitors valuable protection against the increasing threat of property destroying forest 
fires and the danger of pesticides and other toxins contaminating residential aquifers. 
The new conservation management plan is expected to be released by 201 2. It is a 
good time for input. 

What to Do for the 2012 Sand Hills Management Plan 

1. Accept the elements of the 1992 MNR management report as the minimum 
five year habitat restoration objectives of the new management plan. 

2. Evaluate, using the most up-to-date science at hand, how we should expand 
from those minimal objectives by 2017 to stop the continuing loss in 
ecological integrity of this exceptional natural landscape and restore/ 
enhance its natural diversity. 

3. Identify particularly imperilled natural features including both flora and 
fauna requiring immediate enhancement or restoration. 

4. Initiate re-introduction programs for sustainable populations of rare and 
significant species. 

5. Evaluate and identify how these enhanced habitat restoration efforts will not 
only produce short and long-term ecological benefits but will enhance 
public safety (protection from fire and ground water aquifer impacts) and 
improve recreational opportunities (berry picking, low-impact year-round 
recreation). 

6. We need to return The Sandhills to their formerly naturally functioning 
condition, a place for unusual nature and a place for people, and we can do 
that practically, economically and in a timely manner if we act now . 

And here’s what you can do to help. Send an email supporting a more extensive 
restoration of the natural sandhills environment to Jason Pollard 
[Jason.Pollard@ottawa.ca] who is responsible for management of the Township 
Forest on behalf of the City of Ottawa. It would also be valuable to contact 
Councillor Eli El-Chantiry [eli.el-chantiry@ottawa.ca] to let him know that The 
Sandhills are valued well beyond their immediate area. Finally, it would be useful 
for concerned individuals to participate in any public meetings that are organized to 
solicit public opinion. 
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2010 International Vfearof Biodwrelty 

PART OF A BIGGER PICTURE 

Coincidentally it was just after The Sandhills (Torbolton Forest) management 
plan was completed in 1992, that the International Convention on Biological 
Diversity (United Nations Environment Program 1992) was ratified by Canada 
and one of three goals was the cpnservation of biodiversity. The Canadian 
strategic response published as the “Canadian Biodiversity Strategy” 

(Biodiversity Convention Office, Environment Canada 1995) was intended as a 
guide, not only for federal, provincial and territorial governments, but also for 
local communities. This strategy provided strategic directions such as: “1.2 
Conserve ecosystems and critical habitats to support populations of wild flora and 
fauna and other wild organisms.” and “1.6 Modify or eliminate elements of 
government policies and programs that create unintentional adverse impacts on 
wild flora and fauna and other wild organisms on private and public property.” 
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Some Notes on the biodiversity of 
the Constance Bay Sandhills 

Paul M. Catling and Daniel F. Brunton 


Most of what has been written about the significant biodiversity of the Constance 
Bay Sandhills (hereafter “The Sandhills”) has involved plants (Porsild 1941, 

Breitung 1957, White 1979, 2004a, b. Catling et al. 2010) but there are other 
significant occurrences. Professional biologists and naturalists have requested 
extensive restoration of the savannah habitat. The occurrence of Species At Risk and 
the associated recovery plans make this restoration increasingly urgent. The 
following notes suggest a greater biodiversity significance of this site than is 
generally understood. 

Insects 

Wallis (1961) reported the Patterned Green (Northern Barrens) Tiger Beetle 
(Cicindela patruela patruela Dejean) from a sandy lane in The Sandhills: “The area 
is sand and supports a growth of jack pine (the most abundant tree), sweet fern and 
blueberry”. There are 12 specimens in the Canadian National Collection (CNC) 
collected by W.J. Brown between 1933 and 1939, mostly in late May. The last 
specimen was collected by Anne Howden on 22 June 1960 and is in the Canadian 
Museum of Nature (CMN) collection. This species, one of Canada’s rarest insects, is 
now believed extirpated at Constance Bay Sandhills due to habitat destruction as a 
result of tree planting and the use of insecticides to protect trees. In November 2009, 
the Patterned Green Tiger Beetle was assessed by the Committee on the Status of 
Endangered Wildlife in Canada (COSEWIC) as Endangered (COSEWIC 2007). It 
survives at only two other Canadian locations (Pinery Provincial Park on Lake Huron 
and Allumette Island in the Ottawa Valley). The rare Ghost Tiger Beetle (Cicindela 
lepida Dejean) still occurs at The Sandhills in one isolated colony less than 100 m 2 
in extent (H. Goulet, personal communication). 

Another very notable beetle reported from The Sandhills was a dung roller called 
Canthon viridis Palisot de Beauvois collected by W. J. Brown on 22 June 1960 
(CNC). This record may be the only one for Canada and it is at least very rare and a 
significant disjunction. 

The Northwestern Red-winged Grasshopper, Arphia pseudonietana pseudonietana 
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(Thomas), associated with the prairies and plains of western North America, occurred 
at Constance Bay at the easternmost point of its North American distribution 
(Vickery and Kevan 1985). This species feeds on graminoid plants and is associated 
with dry, sparsely vegetated sandy hills. It has not been seen for several decades. 
Other rare and restricted band-winged grasshoppers from this area included the 
Arphia sulphurea (Fabricius). Pardalophora apiculata (Harris), Spharagemon 
collare (Scudder), Spharagemon bolli Scudder, Encoptolophus sordidus 
(Burmeister) and Trimerotropis verruculata (Kirby) (Vickery and Kevan 1985). 

A number of rare and restricted butterflies and moths were associated with the locally 
rare vascular plants on The Sandhills. The most notable was the Mottled Duskywing 
(Erynnis martialis (Scudder)), the larvae of which feed on New Jersey Tea 
(Ceanothus americanus) which was one of the dominant species over large areas in 
open shrubland (Breitung 1957) and in the semi-open oak woodlands. Although well 
known from The Sandhills for decades (Layberry et al. 1982), Mottled Duskywing 
was last seen in the area in 1997 and is believed to be extirpated (COSEWIC 2009) 
as a result of the declining condition of the foodplant, increased development in the 
area and extensive spraying of insecticide in the 1990s to eradicate gypsy moths, 
Lymantria dispar (L.), which were already declining. 

The locally rare Olympia Marble (Euchloe olympia W.H. Edwards) is still present 
but as small populations along two sections of road where its foodplant, Spreading 
Rockcress ( Boechera divaricarpa), still occurs (personal observation). The locally 
rare Tawny Crescent ( Phyciodes batesii (Reakirt)) has not been seen recently, but its 
larval foodplant Fringed Blue Aster ( Symphyotrichum ciliolaium) is still present, and 
the insect may survive in very small numbers. The locally rare Hoary Elfin 
(Callophryspolia (Cook & Watson)) still exists as a few isolated populations in open 
oak woods (personal observation) near its larval foodplant, Bearberry 
(Arctostaphylos uva-ursi). 

As well as being the easternmost location in Canada for the Northwestern Red¬ 
winged Grasshopper, The Sandhills are the easternmost location for the leafhopper, 
Macropsis sauroni Hamilton which is associated with the Susquehanna Sand Cherry 
{Prunus susquehannae), a locally rare species of shrub which was common in The 
Sandhills. Another leafhopper present in the area, Eratoneura parallela McAtee has 
a very limited distribution in Canada (A. Hamilton, pers. comm.) 

Birds 

A total of 202 species of birds have been recorded from the Constance Bay area and 
The Sandhills habitats have contributed to this high bird diversity (Di Labio and 
Hanrahan 1982). Formerly the open woodland and glades were an ideal breeding 
area for Whip-poor-will and Nighthawk. Both of these nationally designated Species 
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At Risk (Threatened) have declined dramatically in the Ottawa Valley as elsewhere 
in recent years. The Common Nighthawk was not found breeding in the area during 
the latest Ontario Breeding Bird Atlas (Sandilands 2007) and Whip-poor-will is 
recorded only as a ‘probable’ breeding species (Mills 2007). In fact it was 
traditionally one of the best places in the Ottawa area to hear the call of the Whip- 
poor-will (Di Labio and Hanrahan 1982). For older residents the “Whip-poor-will at 
Constance Bay” will recall the dance hall of the same name at the entrance to the bay 
(destroyed by fire in 1965) (Baskin and Wilson 1967), although the name is carried 
on there by the Whip-poor-will Restaurant. 

Nesting birds of The Sandhills included Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, Brown Thrasher, 
Catbird, Nashville Warbler, Yellow-rumped Warbler,.Rufous-sided Towhee, and 
Field Sparrow. Both Red-headed and Red-bellied woodpeckers have occurred in the 
open oak forest and are locally rare. The Red-headed Woodpecker has a particularly 
interesting story here. It was a sufficiently common species in mid Victorian times to 
be described as “ the most common and most observed of all the tribe in North 
America" by pioneer Ottawa naturalist and palaeontologist Elkhanna Billings. He 
went on to say that "no traveller, with a taste for the natural, can visit the inland 
districts [of Ontario] without bearing away with him a recollection of[ the Red¬ 
headed Woodpecker]. This bird delights most in sunny fields ... or in half-cleared 
spots with numbers of those tall stumps in Canada [southern Ontario and Quebec] 
known by the elegant name of Ranwikes " (Billings 1856). It is now so rare across 
Canada as to be considered a nationally designated Species At Risk (Threatened). A 
pair has nested successfully at Constance Bay, however, for the last eight years 
(Lewis 2010), the easternmost nesting confirmed in the province during the recent 
Ontario Breeding Bird Atlas (Woodliffe 2007). This nesting occurs at the site of a 
small fire north of Buckham’s Bay which created a clearing full of ‘rampikes’ - just 
like the woodland clearings so common in Billings’ day. 

In the more densely wooded areas the breeding birds included Ruffed Grouse, Wood 
Thrush, Veery, Ovenbird, Northern Waterthrush, American Redstart, Northern 
Oriole, and Rose-breasted Grosbeak (Di Labio and Hanrahan 1982). A number of 
species requiring extensive woodlands for successful nesting (so-called ‘area 
sensitive’ species) breed in the continuous forest areas of The Sandhills in densities 
rarely matched elsewhere in the City of Ottawa. These include Hermit Thrush, 
Ovenbird, Yellow-bellied Sapsucker and least Flycatcher. 

Mammals 

Little has been recorded about mammal diversity and populations in The Sandhills. 
Study of faunal remains at Woodland Period archaeological site along the river 
adjacent to The Sandhills indicated the presence of Beaver, Muskrat, Black Bear, 
Moose, Raccoon and Porcupine in the area 2,500 years ago (Savage 1972). A few 
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incidental observations from the 1920s of River Otter and Beaver by C.E. Johnson of 
the National Museum of Canada are noted in Rand’s (1945) treatment of the 
mammals of Ottawa. It can be expected that, locally uncommon or rare species of 
sandy, dry woodland habitats, such as Hairy-tailed Mole and Woodland Jumping 
Mouse, might occur in parts of The Sandhills. . 

Fungi 

The Sandhills is the only inland location known in Canada for Laccaria trullisata, a 
mushroom of sparsely vegetated dunes that is associated with Hudsonia tomentosa 
(Redhead 1989). Another rare mushroom. Russula ventricosipes, has also been 
found in The Sandhills (S.A. Redhead, pers. comm.). 

Unusual plant associations 

The savannah at Constance Bay may have been a kind of transitional association 
between savannahs that occurred further to the southwest in the Rice Lake area 
(Catling 2008) and the blueberry and Jack Pine barrens and heathlands that occur 
elsewhere on sand, sandstone and granite elsewhere in the Ottawa Valley (e.g. 

Carbyn and Catling 1995). There has been no evaluation of vegetation of The 
Sandhills that would help to evaluate its distinctiveness. Some of the remnant sand 
barren habitats however, if large enough to assess, may constitute Provincially Rare 
vegetation types. These include Bracken Fern, Sand barren and Hay-sedge ( Carex 
siccata ) Sand barren (Bakowsky 1996). 

A benchmark site 

The subspecies darki Freeman of the Eastern Pine Elfin ( Callophrys niphon 
(Hiibner)) was named from specimens collected in The Sandhills in 1933 and 1938 
(4430 in CNC, Freeman 1938). It is also a Type locality for a number of other 
insects. Numerous articles on the classification of insects have included reference to 
specimens from Constance Bay. It is therefore an important benchmark site with 
regard to entomology. Just as insect specimens from Constance Bay have been 
widely used in research so have plants and fungi specimens collected there. In fact 
Constance Bay is the type locality for a corticoid fungus that grows on spruce wood 
described as Pellicularia cystidiata (now Suillosprium cystidiatum). An 
ectomycorrhizal fungus was reported from the roots of Hudsonia tomentosa at 
Constance Bay (Malloch and Thorn 1985). 

Conclusion 

Despite a long history of disturbance and habitat transformation (Catling et al. 2010), 
the Constance Bay Sandhills remain one of the most important centres of native 
biodiversity in the City of Ottawa. The floristic and faunal diversity and the 
distributional significance of many species is exceptional for any area in the Ottawa 
Valley. While much has been documented. The Sandhills remains a prime site for 
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the discovery of many new natural features. It is clear, however, that intentional 
habitat change threatens many of the rarest and most important components of this 
biodiversity. Conservation management programs including enhanced biodiversity 
inventory, significant habitat restoration, the reintroduction of natural habitat renewal 
processes (including fire) and monitoring of the rate and extent of habitat succession, 
are required immediately. Without such measures more of the exceptional natural 
environment resources of this remarkable area will be lost—some, perhaps, before 
we even know they ever occurred here. 
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Figure 1. The ENDANGERED Northern Barrens Tiger Beetle (Cicindelaa patruela) 
on the left and the similar but widespread Six Spotted Green Tiger Beetle (Cicindela 
sexguttata) on the right. The former may be distinguished by the complete, instead of 
broken (reduced to 2 dots), sinuate pale bands on the on the middle of the wing 
covers of the abdomen. Cicindela patruela also has more micro-sculptured surface 
making it appear less shiny and less iridescent than C. sexguttata. The Northern 
Barrens Tiger Beetle was known from The Sandhills until 1950 and is believed 
extirpated, but it may be seen there again since the recovery plan will likely include 
re-introduction to the site. Photos by Henri Goulet, used with permission. The photo 
of C. patruela is based on a specimen collected by W.J. Brown on sandy paths 
through scrub (fide H. Goulet) at The Sandhills the 1930s (specimen now in the 
Canadian National Collection of Insects - CNCI). For more on Tiger Beetles of the 
Ottawa Valley, see a guide to the species in by H. Goulet in Trail and Landscape 17: 
15-23. 1983. 
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Figure 2. The brightly-coloured Red-headed Woodpecker (Melanerpes 
erythrocephalus), black and white with a red head, occurs in eastern North America, 
including open deciduous forests of southeastern Canada. This species has 
experienced a significant population decline associated with habitat loss and the 
removal of dead trees in which it nests. There is no evidence to suggest that the 
population trend will be reversed. It is listed in schedule I of the Species at Risk Act 
(SARA) as THREATENED. It still occurs at The Sandhills. This species has a more 
varied diet than other woodpeckers feeding on insects, many of which are caught in 
flight, as well as nuts and fruit. The photo was taken at Rondeau Provincial Park, in 
May 2007 at a feeder (evidently containing walnuts) behind the visitor centre. (From 
Wikimedia Commons, copyright free, photographer unknown). 
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There Have Been Times 


Constance M. Clark 

There have been times when I have stood in awe 
before a mystical majesty, 
not of wealth nor power, not of human beauty 
nor any human-created thing. 

r 

There have been times when my pent-up inner heart 
nearly burst with joy, and a torrent of thankfulness 
surged from deep within me yearning to cry aloud 
“thank you, thank you.” 

Not to any god or gods was it aimed, nor to any singular 
thing. It was before the spirits of “Life” and “Nature.” 

Beneath the stretch of an endless blue sky or sheets of rain, 
before emerald forest or crystal wonderland 
sometimes I have sighed deeply, and silently whispered 
“I adore and salute you O beautiful blue marble, my home.” 

O mother earth, from your cosmic substance was I made 
and one day to you I will return. 

Nothing is lost, simply changed. 

O life-giving sun and water I thank you. 

Life-giving air without you I become as nothing. 

At times like these I feel the urge to fall to my knees 
in heartfelt gratefulness, and give thanks for the “gift of the 
present moment.” 
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Don’t Tell Me It’s ESP 


Jack Holliday 


We are fortunate. From time to 
time a Pileated Woodpecker visits 
our area. Often its loud rapping on 
a dry telephone pole announces its 
presence, and we look around to see 
it. Such a spectacular woodpecker. 

From my infrequent observations, 
its primary food would appear to be 
wood-dwelling ants. Once it 
discovers such a congregation, it 
chisels a hole of sufficient size to 
enable it to “get at” the ants. The 
tell-tale excavations are easily 
identified as the work of Pileated by 
their oval or oblong shape. 

A mystery to me is, how does 
Pileated know where to chisel to 
gain entry to its meal? One 
supposes, in summer, visual 
observations of the coming and 
going of the ants will lead to the 
tree or pole in which the ants are 
dwelling, but in winter? That they 
do find food is obvious, the birds 
are alive. 



Pileated Woodpecker on an infrequent visit ti 
Clearview Ave. 12/1/2009. 


Near the comer of Key worth and 

Clearview Avenues is a bus stop, which I use frequently. While awaiting the bus’ 
arrival one day, I casually noticed smallish black ants in and out of several small 
holes in the base of a telephone pole. Not the usual large “wood ants” I’ve seen in 
trees, but a smaller species. 
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Portals used by ants at the base of the telephone pole. Note the 
splinters from the work of a Pileated. 14/2/2010. 


While the forager 
ants were coming 
and going about 
their business, 
smaller ants were 
observed coming 
from inside the 
pole and dropping 
minute pieces of 
“saw dust” to the 
earth an inch or 
two below. There 
was a cupful, or so, 
of “saw dust” in a 
pile. 

The ants have been 
enlarging their 
dwelling for, at 
least, two years. 


I wondered if, perhaps, the 
Pileated would discover them 
on one of its infrequent visits. 
Seems unlikely? Pileated is 
usually seen near the top of 
telephone poles, so it would 
not easily discover the ant 
colony “doorway” down near 
the ground. 

Imagine my surprise then, to 
see the suspected* work of 
Pileated: an enlarged opening 
of a crack in the pole, and 
splinters, one 10 inches long, 
on the ground beneath. The 
second surprise was that the 
opening is 4.5 feet above the 
ants’ “doorway.” Not only 
did Pileated discover the ants. 



Crack in telephone pole enlarged by Pileated to 
enable it to get at the ants. 14/2/2010. 
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but it also “knew” where to chisel? 


One wonders how the bird calculated where the ants were. The ants on that February 
day, were, one supposes, comatose, and, safe inside their wooden home, were not 
visible. Perhaps they exuded a scent, detectable to Pileated? They would not be 
making any sort of noise (quiet snores?). 

ESP is an unproved science. Then how? Echo location? Navies use it to locate 
hidden submarines. Bats use it in ways not known to us humans. 

Birds are not known for frivolous gestures. Life to most birds is a grim struggle to 
find enough food to keep them through the night, especially in winter. If one watches 
Pileated, perched high in a tree or on a pole, it is soon observed rapping, with its 
beak on the surface of the tree or pole. The rapping seems haphazard, without 
purpose. I always supposed it was signaling to its mate, or warning rivals to “stay 
away.” Maybe it is sending a “pulse” through the pole or tree; the pulse “recording” 
the presence of ants and sending an “echo” back? If so, Pileated must have receptors 
to interpret the echo. 

Perhaps acute hearing? Perhaps receptors in its feet, firmly gripping the pole or tree? 
I haven’t actually seen Pileated moving down from its lofty perch, stopping 
frequently to rap again, until its “sensors” indicate exactly where to chisel, but it 
seems probable. 

“We” have many keen observers in the OFNC, perhaps one of them knows Pileated’s 
detection apparatus, if so, perhaps they will enlighten us. 



* Could be a person with a jack knife? No! I returned to the pole and noted marks 
across the grain where Pileated had inserted its beak and pried away large splinters. 
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Bailie 2010 Summary 

Eve Ticknor 


This year would be a bit different for me, I started out at Wickham Marsh in Port 
Henry, NY, in the mid-afternoon. I had heard that the NY Department of 
Conservation was doing some clearings to generate regrowth in parts here, but I was 
unprepared for the amount of down-to-the-ground clearing once I walked in to the 
area of the Osprey nest. The female was clearly unhappy at my presence so close to 
her nest. I realized that I would have to traverse an area likened to a football field to 
get to the rest of the trail there, and decided against it, and quietly left to pursue birds 
elsewhere. 

Next on my trip plan was Noblewood Park, a lovely area in Willsboro, NY. It covers 
both forested land, a wetland, as well as the mouth of the Boquet River, leading into 
Lake Champlain, with a sandbar at the junction. It is a great place for birds, 
especially gulls, terns and shorebirds. 

From there, I covered the fields of the Golden Triangle before checking out 
Westport, NY, and back to Essex, NY, where I was staying. 

The following morning, very early, I headed down the Lake towards Crown Point, 
NY. Upon reaching that area, I decided to pass up the chance to go to the Crown 
Point Banding Station due to rain, and to cross over to the Vermont side via ferry. 

Here, I usually head for Dead Creek Management Area but, having a sudden 
malfunction of my camera, I drove straight to South Burlington to see about getting it 
fixed (almost out of warranty), and quickly picked up another, as a camera is like a 
third hand for me. The event confirmed, for me, what I have been thinking for a 
while, that this would be my last Bailie. Although I have enjoyed pursuing this 
annual event, I find I am no longer doing so, preferring to watch and learn more 
about the birds, and my photography, along the way. I shall still challenge myself on 
bird identification, but the rushing about will stop. 

And, so, I continued my day to find as many species as possible, but at a slightly 
slower pace. I worked in reverse of my usual route, visiting Red Rocks Park in 
Burlington, VT, for the first time. I have birded near it, but never knew it. I’ll be 
sure to go there again. The drive down through Ferrisburgh always takes me past 
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Round Barn, with its camel. This year the camel has an alpaca companion. Always a 
pleasure to see, and to wonder how a camel ended up there . . . Then on to the Otter 
Creek area, including a drive along Fort Cassein Rd, along one side of the creek, 
across by Vergennes, and up the other side, eventually heading into the Dead Creek 
area, starting with Farrell Access. 

Dead Creek has several access points which cover interesting habitat along each, 
fields, wooded areas, wetlands along the sides of the creek itself. . . After Farrell, I 
checked out the fields I drove by until I reached Brilyea Access, one of my 
favourites. Here the importance is less fielded areas, and more the marshy, dyked 
sections and the trails through wooded areas to reach more of the creek where 
shorebirds can be found in low water times, not this journey, though. 

At this point, I was nearly out of time, and decided to head back to Essex, NY, to 
pick up whatever I might see on the way back, and to do my final count at last, as I 
had not been adding up so far. To my surprise, I totaled 133 species, a record for 
me! What a way to end this event. 

To all those of you who sponsored me, a huge Thank You! To those who couldn’t, 
perhaps you are interested to read my findings, and to perhaps make a last minute 
donation to Bird Studies Canada for birdy issues, such as conservation of habitat. 

Baillie List 2010 


Common Loon 
Pied-billed Grebe 
Double-crested 
Cormorant 
American Bittern 
Great Blue Heron 
Great Egret 
Green Heron 
Black-crowned Night 
Heron 

Turkey Vulture 
Canada Goose 
Wood Duck 
American Black Duck 
Mallard 


Green-winged Teal 
Common Goldeneye 
Common Merganser 
Osprey 

Northern Harrier 
Cooper’s hawk 
Broad-winged Hawk 
Red-tailed hawk 
Bald E^gle 
American Kestrel 
Merlin 

Ruffed Grouse 
Wild Turkey 
Sora 
Killdeer 


Greater Yellowlegs 
Spotted Sandpiper 
Semipalmated Sandpiper 
Least Sandpiper 
Pectoral Sandpiper 
Wilson’s Snipe 
Bonaparte’s Gull 
Ring-billed Gull 
Herring Gull 
Greater Black-backed 
Gull 

Caspian Tern 
Common Tern 
Black Tern 
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Rock Pigeon 
Mourning Dove 
Black-billed Cuckoo 
Great Horned Owl 
Chimney Swift 
Ruby-throated 
Hummingbird 
Belted Kingfisher 
Downy Woodpecker 
Hairy Woodpecker 
Northern Flicker 
Pileated Woodpecker 
Olive-sided Flycatcher 
Eastern Wood-Peewee 
Alder flycatcher 
Least Flycatcher 
Eastern Phoebe 
Great Crested Flycatcher 
Eastern Kingbird 
Blue-headed Vireo 
Warbling Vireo 
Red-eyed Vireo 
Blue Jay 
American Crow 
Common Raven 
Purple Martin 
Tree Swallow 
Bank Swallow 
Barn Swallow 
Black-capped Chickadee 
Tufted T itmouse 
Red-breasted Nuthatch 
White-breasted Nuthatch 


House Wren 
Marsh Wren 
Eastern Bluebird 
Veery 

Swainson’s Thrush 
Hermit Thrush 
Wood Thrush 
American Robin 
Gray Catbird 
Brown Thrasher 
Cedar Waxwing 
Blue-winged Warbler 
Golden-winged Warbler 
Tennessee Warbler 
Nashville Warbler 
Northern Parula 
Yellow Warbler 
Chestnut-sided Warbler 
Magnolia Warbler 
Cape May Warbler 
Black-throated Blue 
Warbler 

Yellow-rumped Warbler 
Black-throated Green 
Warbler 

Blackburnian Warbler 
Pine Warbler 
Palm Warbler 
Bay-breasted Warbler 
Blackpoll Warbler 
Cerulean Warbler 
Black and White 
Warbler 


American Redstart 
Ovenbird 
Wilson’s Warbler 
Common Yellowthroat 
Scarlet Tanager 
Eastern Towhee 
Chipping Sparrow 
Clay-coloured Sparrow 
Field Sparrow 
Vesper Sparrow 
Savannah Sparrow 
Grasshopper Sparrow 
Song Sparrow 
Lincoln’s Sparrow 
Swamp Sparrow 
White-throated Sparrow 
Northern Cardinal 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak 
Indigo Bunting 
Bobolink 

Red-winged Blackbird 
Eastern Meadowlark 
Common Grackle 
Brown-headed Cowbird 
Orchard Oriole 
Baltimore Oriole 
House Finch 
American Goldfinch 
House Sparrow 
Fish Crow 

(Brewster’s Warbler) 
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BUG EYE 


A photo contest presented by: 

THE ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF ONTARIO 

Prizes for: 

• Best photo by an amateur entomologist 

• Best photo by a professional entomologist 

• Best photo by a young entomologist (under 16 years old) 

Open to everyone, no entry fee 

Submission deadline: September 15, 2010 Submit photos to: esophotos@gmail.com 
Winners announced: October 16, 2010 

Copyright for the photo remains with photographer, use must be granted for display 
at the Annual ESO meeting and on the ESO website 

Photo contest instructions: 

What type of image is allowed? 

Images must be of insects or closely related arthropod species (eg. mites, 
spiders). All submissions must be as digital files. 

What criteria will be used to judge my submitted images? 

The judging criteria will be based on the following parameters: 

a) Image composition 

b) Visual impact of image 

c) Subject interest 

d) Sharpness of subject 

e) Difficulty of image acquisition 

f) Depth of field within image 

Can I use Adobe Photoshop® or other photographic software to enhance images? 

Photographic enhancement is allowed as long as it is something that could 
also be achieved in a real darkroom with a color or black & white negative 
(e.g., adjustment of contrast, color enhancement, cropping etc.). However, 
very obvious enhancements will be negatively scored. 

How many images may I submit? 

You may submit up to 5 images per person. 
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What is the format for the e-files? 

Submit the image file by creating a digital file that is the equivalent of 7.5 
inches by 10 inches, at 150 dpi, formatted as a jpg. Create a filename using 
an appropriate title, underscore, your last name, underscore, first initial (e.g. 
dragonfly_smith_j). Images may be either "Landscape" or "Portrait" in 
orientation. Images recorded on film must be digitally scanned and then 
edited according to the prescribed resolution (i.e., 7.5 inches by 10 inches, 
at 150 dpi) for submission. 

**Please include a short description of your entries (where they were taken, why you 
like them etc) and what category you are entering (amateur, professional, youth (age 
if youth). 


Book Review: Corvus—A Life with Birds 


Ken Allison 

When Esther Woolfson writes about a life with birds, that is exactly what she means. 
This is not a book about birding but about the author’s relationships with a series of 
birds with which she has shared her home. Most, but not all, of her avian 
companions have been corvids. The book is set in Scotland and much of the book 
covers the life of a female rook ( Corvus frugilegus) named “Chicken.” 

This is not really a book about bird watching. There is one story about a day long 
trip to visit a pair of nesting ravens and the author has some doves that live in a dove 
cote in her yard. However, much of the activity and the bird observations take place 
inside the house. Most of the birds in this book can only be described as pets and, 
while there is some information about the biology of the birds involved, this is really 
not the focus. The author’s main interest is in the birds’ interactions with their human 
family. 

Ms. Woolfson is a good writer and there are many more or less random bits of 
interesting information made available in this book but I don’t think it will appeal to 
all naturalists. Keeping wilds birds, such as rooks and magpies, as she has done is 
not something that we would want to encourage. 

Esther Woolfson. 2008. Corvus - a Life with Birds . Granta Publications, London, 
UK. 337 pp. 
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Book Review: The Reluctant Twitcher 


Karen McLachlan Hamilton 

What exactly is a Twitcher? I am sure many of you know. I, on the other had had no 
idea until I read The Reluctant Twitcher: A Quite Truthful Account of My Big Birding 
Year. 

In 2006, Richard Pope, in response to a friend’s inquiry, made the off-hand comment 
that maybe he should do a “Big Year.” This friend took this comment to heart, and 
to Pope’s surprise, 2007 was to be his Big Year. 

In order to save face, he set the ground rules: the goal was at least 300 birds, it would 
be in Ontario, and only sight records are counted. So off he went to pursue his first 
attempt at a Big Year. This book is the result of his attempt. 

I was hesitant on reading the book because I had read another Big Year chronicle, 
and found it a little dry (perhaps it was due to not being a true birder). However, 
once cracking the cover, I found the it captivating. In fact, I read it in one sitting. I 
am not sure what held my attention. It could have been the light, humorous writing 
style, or perhaps because it was based in Ontario. I certainly recognised the names of 
places he visited, and even some of the names of fellow birders. The photographs 
within were really good and worth thumbing through the book just to see them. 

The Reluctant Twitcher: A Quite Truthful Account of My Big Birding Year is 216 
pages and the hard cover sells for $35.00. It is published by Natural Heritage Books, 
a member of the Dundum Group and can probably be ordered at www.dundurn.com. 
(ISBN# 978-1-55488-458-2). A portion of the book’s revenues will be donated to 
the Toronto Orinthological Club, the Pelee Island Bird Observatory, and the Ontario 
Field Ornithologists. 

By the way, the Concise Oxford Dictionary will tell you that a twitcher is a 
birdwatcher who tries to get sightings of rare birds. 
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Book Review: A Great Lakes Treasury 
of Old Postcards 


Karen McLachlan Hamilton 

As you can see, we receive a wide variety of books, some of which are a bit more 
obscure. 

As the full title(A Great Lakes Treasury of Old Postcards: Canadian Harbour Scenes 
1894-1960) suggests, this is a collection of 305 postcards of harbour scenes depicting 
life along the shores of the Great Lakes from Port Arthur (Thunder Bay) to Montreal. 

The author, Lorenzo Marcolin, began with a brief history of the manufacture and use 
of the postcard, then explained his interest and how he amassed his collection. He 
also explained why he decided to do a book, and what went into this book. Every 
picture included were of Canadian ports. 

This 176 page book is divided into seven chapters, each covering a section of a lake 
or an entire lake, the Port of Montreal and the St. Lawrence. As expected, only the 
front of the postcard is shown, but each is annotated with information from the 
postmark date, to some history about the ship the surrounding landmarks, to 
something about the photographer. Sometimes there were interesting bits of local 
legends. The latitude and longitude, and the name of the town/city is accompanied 
each picture. 

Most of the images are of ships or the ports. There are pictures of grain elevators, 
towns, or the surrounding countryside. I hunted for signs of wildlife, but found 
virtually none. 

As obscure and not relevant to a natural history club, 1 actually enjoyed thumbing 
through the book. Many of the bits of information associated with each photograph 
were interesting. There were some very early photographs of Toronto and Monteal, 
and the one ofHamilton circa 1907 with the early “flying machines.” If you know 
someone who is interested in vintage boats, or historical images, 1 would suggest you 
take a look at this book. Once the initial cost of production are covered, all 
remaining profits are donated to the Huronia Museum in Midland Ontario. 

According to the inside cover, the book is available at the Huronia Museum (705- 
526-2844, email: info@huroniamuseum.com), although I checked their website 
( www.huroniamuseum.com ) and did not see it there. I am sure you could order it at 
any bookstore using the the ISBN code (1-55488-7437). My copy has a sticker price 
of $24.99. 
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Coming Events 

arranged by the Excursions & Lectures Committee. 

For further information, 
call the Club number (613-722-3050). 

Times stated for excursions are departure times. Please arrive earlier; leaders start 
promptly. If you need a ride, don't hesitate to ask the leader. Restricted trips will be 
open to non-members only after the indicated deadlines. 

ALL OUTINGS: Please bring a lunch on full-day trips and dress according to the 
weather forecast and activity. Binoculars and/or spotting scopes are essential on all 
birding trips. Unless otherwise stated, transportation will be by car pool. 

REGISTERED B US TRIPS: Make your reservation for Club bus excursions by 
sending a cheque or money order (Payable to The Ottawa Field-Naturalists ' Club) 
to Box 35069, Westgate P.O., Ottawa, Ontario, K1Z 1A2, at least ten days in 
advance. Include your name, address, telephone number and the name of the 
outing. Your cooperation is appreciated by the Committee so that we do not have to 
wait until the last moment to decide whether a trip should be cancelled due to low 
registration. In order for the Club to offer a bus trip, we need just over 33 people to 
register. If fewer than 30 register, we have the option of cancelling the trip or 
increasing the cost. Such decisions must be done a week in advance, so we 
encourage anyone who is interested in any bus trip to register as early as possible. 

We also wish to discourage postponing the actual payment of bus fees until the day 
of the even t. 

EVENTS A T THE CANADIAN MUSEUM OF NA TURE: The Club is grateful to 
the Museum for their cooperation, and thanks the Museum for the use of these 
excellent facilities. Monthly meetings are held in The Basement Theare. 

Attendees may have to pay $5 parking per vehicle. 

BIRD STATUS LINE: Phone 613-860-9000 to team of recent sightings or birding 
potential in the Ottawa area. To report recent sightings use the 613-860-9000 
number and stay on the line. This service is run on behalf of the Birds Committee 
and is available to members and non-members. 
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Tuesday 
6 July 
9:30 a.m. 


Rain date: 
Thursday 
8 July 


Saturday 
10 July 
9:00 a.m. 


BUTTERFLIES OF LAROSE FOREST 
Leader: Peter Hall and Christine Hanrahan 
Meet: Fletcher Wildlife Garden. 

Larose Forest, 40 minutes east of Ottawa, has a tremendous 
variety of butterflies. In recent years. Mulberry Wing, 
Delaware, Dion, and Broad-winged Skippers have been found, 
as well as many other species. Join Peter Hall, co-author of the 
Butterflies of Canada, for a leisurely stroll along some of the 
forest trails that have proven especially good for butterflies. 
Bring insect repellent, lunch, and water. The trip will last 
approx. 3 hours. The trip is limited to 15 participants. Please 
register with the Club number. 


MACNAM ARA FIELD NATURALISTS CLUB (MFNC) 
FIELD TRIP TO THE MARCH HIGHLANDS 
Leader: Art Goldsmith 

Meet: This is not an OFNC-organized outing. Please e-mail 
events@mfnc.ca as soon as possible. 

In the morning, the MFNC will host a hike and interpretive tour 
through the northern part of the March Highlands beginning at 
the junction of Second Line and Klondike Road. A birder and a 
botanist will help the trip leader. We will trek to the wetlands to 
understand their scope and importance inherent to this unique 
landscape, and then move along the trail parallel to Second 
Line and Brady Avenue to enjoy and document some of the 
unique natural features of the forested ecosystems within the 
Highlands. We will NOT be going into the Beaver Pond, or the 
forested area around Goulbourn Forced Road and the Terry 
Fox extension. The March Highlands are being pressured by 
suburban sprawl and expansion. Our goal is to understand more 
of the area and its features, and to consider how the entire 
system is affected by development. 
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Sunday 

22 August 

8:30 a.m. 

to 

11:30 a.m. 

EARLY MIGRANTS AND LATE NESTERS - 
BIRDWATCHING AT HOG’S BACK/VINCENT 
MASSEY PARK 

Leader: Paul Jones (613-789-1594) 

Meet: Hog’s Back/Vincent Massey Park upper parking lot on 
Hog’s Back Road (between Riverside and Prince of Wales) 
August is an active time for birds in Ottawa, with small flocks 
of migrants appearing in the city and lots of resident species 
and their young still around. To find them, we will explore the 
trails of Hog's Back/Vincent Massey Park at a relaxed pace, 
checking the park’s woodland and riverside habitats. The walk 
will begin, rain or shine, at the park’s upper parking lot on 
Hog’s Back Road just east of the bridge over the Rideau River. 
Bring binoculars. 

Saturday 

28 August 

7:30 a.m. 

to 

12 noon 

EARLY FALL BIRDING TRIP ALONG THE OTTAWA 
RIVER 

Leader: Ken Allison (613-831-7585) 

Meet: Mud Lake, parking area on Cassels Road at entrance to 
Britannia Filtration Plant 

This will be a half-day outing to several good migration spots 
along the river. We will go to Britannia first for some land 
birds and ducks, then head west to Shirleys Bay for water birds. 
Other locations will depend on what birds are available at the 
time. Please dress for the weather and remember that it can be 
several degrees cooler beside the water, especially if there is a 
wind. Pack a snack and water. This walk will go rain or shine. 
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Tuesday 
31 August 
7:00 p.m. 
to 

9:00 p.m. 


Wednesday 
8 September 
9:00 a.m. 
to 

mid-afternoon 


Sunday 
12 September 
7:30 a.m. 


BRINGING ONTARIO’S ECOSYSTEMS TO THE BUILT 
ENVIRONMENT: ECOLOGICAL LANDSCAPING FOR 
GARDENS LARGE AND SMALL 

Leader: Mathis Natvik (519-822-5263) or satu@roofgarden.ca 
or mathis@roofgarden.ca 

Meet: Fletcher Wildlife Garden Interpretive Centre, off Prince 
of Wales Drive 

Mathis, an ecologist and graduate student of landscape 
architecture, will speak on ways of restoring and enhancing 
Ontario’s natural landscapes within the built environments. He 
will discuss biodiverse meadows, green roofs, xeriscapes, “pit 
and mound” forests, rain gardens and identify the underutilized 
spaces that could be home to these forms of ecological 
landscaping. The advantages and challenges of such projects 
will be discussed and illustrated using case studies from his 
own practice as well as the work of others in the field. 

GENERAL INTEREST W ALK - LIMERICK FOREST 
Leaders: Stew Hamill (613-269-3415) and Eleanor Thomson 
Meet: Lincoln Fields Shopping Centre, northeast corner of the 
parking lot near Pizza Pizza, Richmond Road at Assaly Road. 
Contact Stew at 613-269-341 5 or shamill@ripnet.com if you 
would like to meet the group in Spencerville or Roebuck. 
Limerick Forest contains a variety of habitats, including 
wetlands, plantations, regrowing forests, and old growth stands. 
In the south block, north of Roebuck, we will make a short 
circle hike to explore all of these. Beginning at the Y on 
Forsythe Road, a meeting place with parking, notice board, and 
outhouse, we will look for late summer birds, wildflowers, and 
other interesting features. Wear hiking gear, and bring lunch, 
field guides, and binoculars. 

FALL MIGRANTS 
Leader: Mark Gawn 

Meet: Lincoln Fields Shopping Centre, northeast corner of the 
parking lot near Pizza Pizza, Richmond Road at Assaly Road. 

In mid-September, the fall migration is in full swing. We will 
look for warblers, waders and other birds at local migration 
hotspots. Sites will likely include Britannia Filtration Plant, 
Andrew Hayden Park and Shirleys Bay, but they may be 
altered, depending on current sightings. This is a half day 
excursion and will go rain or shine. 
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Tuesday 

14 September 
7:00 p.m. 

Social & Club 

Business 

7:30 p.m. 
Formal 

Program 

OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

MEMBERS’ PHOTOGRAPHY NIGHT 

Location: Canadian Museum of Nature (VMMB), Metcalfe 
and McLeod Streets, Theatre, Basement 

Many of us take pictures on Club outings or on our own, and 
this is our opportunity to share some special natural history 
shots with fellow members. The mix of different topics and 
different voices contribute to an enjoyable evening. 
Contributions may be up to 15 images and may include 
anything related to natural history. We can handle most digital 
presentations, but check with us first about whether you might 
need to bring your own laptop (e.g. Macintosh users) or 
whether a CD (most IBM users) would suffice. We would like 
you to speak briefly about your images, but that is not a 
requirement. Please contact Christine Wong (613-739-8246) 
so that we can organize the evening’s presentations. 

Saturday 

18 September 
and 

Sunday 

19 September 
8:00 a.m. 

EXPLORING THE BARRON RIVER CANYON OF 
ALGONQUIN PARK 

Leaders: Jeff and Angela Skevington (613-832-1970) 

Meet: At 8:00 a.m. at the carpool parking lot, northeast corner 
of the intersection ofHwy 417 and Co. Rd. 29 (just east of 
Arnprior). Exit from Hwy 417 and parking lot is just north of 
highway on the right, or east side. No registration required, but 
it is highly recommended that you join the Yahoo group listed 
below to receive updates about the outing. 

This is a two-day trip to the east side of Algonquin Park. 
September is typically an exquisite time to visit the park. It is 
quiet, the scenery is superb, there are still lots of birds around 
and there is a good chance to see a variety of mammals. On 
Saturday, we will drive two hours to the East Side (near 

Achray) and explore the Barron Canyon and Grand Lake areas 
from the hiking trails available at those sites. Bring a picnic 
lunch for both days and dinner for Saturday - we will eat 
wherever we happen to be at the appropriate times. We will be 
able to make a fire for dinner if you plan to cook something. 

We will be staying at the Algonquin Portage [1352 Barron 
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Saturday 

18 September 
and 

Sunday 

19 September 
8:00 a.m. 


Canyon Road (see web site below)]. This is a very basic bed 
and breakfast ($38 each including breakfast; bring your own 
sleeping bag or bedding). You are responsible for making 
your own bookings. Phone 613-735-1795 and make your 
booking w ith Helga. Say that you are part of the Ottawa 
Field-Naturalists’ group. There is only space for 20 people 
so first come, first served. If they run out of space, you can 
camp at the lodge (they will provide breakfast if you arrange 
this in advance) or at Achray Campground in the park. If it is 
full when you go to book, leave your name and they may put 
you on a waiting list if there are cancellations. We will lead 
those who are interested and not too tired after dinner to try 
some wolf howling. On Sunday, we will take our canoes to 
Squirrel Rapids (don’t worry, it’s very placid and easy 
paddling) and make our way to Barron Canyon to see it from 
the bottom. There is a very short portage (about 100 metres) so 
this will be a great way to learn some new things if you haven’t 
paddled before. Don’t worry, we will help you on the portage 
and teach you how to paddle if this is all new to you. We will 
head back to Ottawa in the late afternoon with anticipated 
arrival at around 8 or 9 p.m. We will go rain or shine. 

Expect the following costs: park day passes for each vehicle for 
each day (see ■www.parkreports.com/fees/dayusegst/2010 for 
rates), canoe rental (if you don’t bring your own, see 
www.algonquinportage.com for rates and book a canoe when 
you book your accommodation), and accommodation (see 
preceding website). 

If you would like to join a discussion group for this event (to 
arrange carpooling, canoe sharing, arrange a different 
meeting point, ask questions, etc., send an e-mail to: 
OFNC_Outings-subscribe@yahoogroups.ca. This is a private 
discussion group that will be used to coordinate outings like 
this one. 
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Saturday 

9 October 

8:00 a.m. 

to 

12 noon 

BRACKET FUNGI, TREE LICHENS, AND FERNS 
Leaders: Otto Loesel (819-778-2556) and Irwin Brodo 

Meet: Lincoln Fields Shopping Centre, northeast corner of the 
parking lot near Pizza Pizza, Richmond Road at Assaly Road 
OR meet Otto at 8:45 a.m. at P17, Gatineau Park, 400 metres 
past the junction of Hwy 105 and the road to Wakefield 

In October, when most of the flowers have gone and the leaves 
are starting to fall, fungi, lichens and ferns become more 
conspicuous. Bracket fungi, lichens growing on trees, and ferns 
should be easy to find. Otto will take us on a nice 3 km loop in 
the southern section of Gatineau Park. Sturdy footwear will be 
required. If steady rain is forecast, the excursion will be 
cancelled. If you are uncertain, phone Otto at 819-778-2556 the 
evening of Friday, October 8 to confirm the outing. 

Tuesday 

12 October 

7:00 p.m. 

Social & Club 

Business 

OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

Thinking Big About Ecosystems, Evolution and Life 
Speakers: John and Mary Theberge 

Location: Canadian Museum of Nature (VMMB), Metcalfe 
and McLeod Streets, Theatre, Basement 

7:30 p.m. 
Formal 

Program 

The “mystery of mysteries” is how life has managed to persist, 
despite repeated global catastrophes, for almost four billion 
years on such a restless and changeable planet, resulting— 
today—in the richest diversity of all. The secrets of success lie 
in organization. In this illustrated talk, John and Mary Theberge 
take us on a journey of discovery to the wild places where they 
have studied wildlife. Using the rapidly expanding knowledge 
about the natural world, they extract meaning from the Wood 
Duck’s plumage, and the ways Labrador caribou illustrate the 
principles of population regulation, and the significance of the 
ptarmigan's dilemma —which is the title of their newest book. 
Summing up, they reflect on the significance of natural 
processes in an increasingly human dominated world. 
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Tuesday OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

9 November CONOPIDAE: THE FLY OF A THOUSAND FACES 
7:00 p.m. Speaker: Joel Gibson 

Social & Club Location: Canadian Museum of Nature (VMMB), Metcalfe 
Business and McLeod Streets, Theatre, Basement 

Commonly referred to as thick-headed flies, members of 
Conopidae exhibit a wide range of body shapes and life 
7:30 p.m. histories. Some species are excellent mimics of bees and wasps. 

Formal Many species gather on the same hilltops year after year to 

Program mate. All species are parasitoids of other insects. Most 

members of one remarkable genus ( Stylogaster) follow army 
ants and attack cockroaches, grasshoppers and crickets 
displaced by the advancing hoard. While some species prey 
exclusively on a single host species, others generalize on a wide 
range of hosts. Their impact on pollinating bees and wasps may 
be significant, but has been little studied. Mimicry, Parasitism, 
Hilltopping, Pollination, DNA Barcoding: this talk will touch 
on all of these diverse topics. It will also include tips for 
observing conopids in the wild as well as easy ways to identify 
some of the 35 species found in Eastern North America. _ 


DEADLINE: Material intended for the October - December issue must be in the 
editor’s hands by I August, 2010. Mail your manuscripts to: 

Karen McLachlan Hamilton 
2980 Moodie Drive, Nepean, ON, K2J 4S7 
H: (613) 838-4943; email: hamilton@storm.ca 


ANY ARTICLES FOR TRAIL & LANDSCAPE? 

Have you been on an interesting field trip or made some unusual observations? 
Write up your thoughts and send them to Trail & Landscape. 


URL of our site: WEBMASTER’S email 

www.ofnc.ca webmaster@ofnc.ca 
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